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“He answered readily enough ”—p. 452. 


TWO STORIES IN ONE. 


BY WILLIAM GILBERT, AUTHOR OF “ DE PROFUNDIS,” “ SHIRLEY WALL ASYLUM,” ETC. 
paeaen 


Cuarter V.—THE GARNET BRrooce. 
Hn different were my sensations when after the | as we went westward till we entered Portland Place, 
‘ ball we drove back to Spital Square, to those } when it became positively painful. I was now, 
I experienced on my road to the Embassy! Then, the | on the contrary, angry, low-spirited, and annoyed, 
utter of expectation and delight seemed to increase | and to such an extent that I could hardly restrain 
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tears. My mother addressed some remark to me—I 
ferget exactly what; but it was about having passed 
a happy evening. I remember making her some general 
reply, and then, fearing she might detect my low 
spirits, I sank back into a corner of the carriage and 
pretended to fall asleep. 

My mind continued in the same unhappy, sullen 
state till we arrived at home. It was not till long 
after I was in bed that I began to think with some 
calmness over the events of the evening. It was 
impossible, however, to go over them succinctly, for 
the unfortunate remark about Spital Square, and its 
vicinity to Shoreditch, had driven from my mind 
all subjects which had occurred before it. In order 
if possible to calm my angry feeling, I tried to con- 
jure up some expression of disgust or contempt on 
the faces of my partner and his lady mother when 
they heard the neighbourhood in which we lived. I 
did not, however, succeed. I remembered, on the con- 
trary, an expression on their countenances which was 
still more painful to me—their surprise at never 
having heard of either locality. I also tried to prove 
that they afterwards avoided me; but even in this I 
was not more successful, for as soon as their surprise 
had subsided, they were as courteous to me as before. 
And then again I could not close my eyes to the fact 
that, although I did not see much of them afterwards, 
I rather avoided them, than they me. And why? 

My tears of genuine sorrow for my unworthy 
behaviour continued to flow till long after sunrise, 
I then became calm, and resolved on no future occa- 
sion would I be guilty of a similar meanness, 

The next morning we met at breakfast at a much 
later hour than usual. In fact, it was fully eleven 
o’clock before we sat down to the table, and a happy 
meeting it was. Even my dear father, who had been 
engaged in his business all the morning, joined us. 
During breakfast we chatted unceasingly, and when 
it was over, my mother and I remained at table for 
more than an hour after my father had left us. Alice, 
without either invitation or occasion, stayed in the 
room, listening with much attention’ and interest to | 
our conversation, especially that portion of it which 
related to the dresses worn by the ladies. 

My mother asked me who was the officer I con- | 
sorted with so frequently, and who took me into the 
refreshment room. I answered her as if the sub- 
ject were indifferent to me, that I thought his 
name was Colonel Morpeth, of the Guards, and then 
changed the conversation to some other matter. 
Had I chosen, however, I could have given a descrip- 
tion of his features with photographic minuteness ; 
while every word of his conversation I could have 
quoted faithfully till the terrible inquiry as to the 
locality in which I lived. From that moment every- 
thing he said to me had been forgotten. 

During the next week nothing occurred particularly 
worthy of notice. At our family meetings, the even- 





ing at the French Embassy supplied the subject 





matter for our conversation, and all our neighbours 
who dropped in insisted upon a repetition, so that 
there was not one of us who could not have gone 
through everything that occurred as fluently as 
public speaker would recite a speeeh he had already 
rehearsed many times at home. This, however, sub. 
sided, and at last things sunk into their ordinary 
quiet channel. 

One evening, about ten days afterwards, I was 
somewhat surprised to hear my mother scolding 
Alice for some neglect of duty. I almost forget what 
it was—nothing very heinous, but if I am not mis- 
taken, it was looking out of one of the bedroom win. 
dows when she ought to have been employed in her 
duties in the house. I was rather annoyed at the 
words my mother used, for I remember she told 
Alice that at her age she ought to know better; and 
this was the more remarkable as she was a great 
favourite with my mother, and her household duties 
were generally conducted in an unimpeachable 
manner, A few minutes afterwards I saw Alica, 
with flushed face and somewhat, rebellious air, 
muttering to herself that she was not as old as some 
people, at any rate. However, the little adventure 
soon passed off, and Alice was as tractable and docile 
as ever, though it appeared to me that she seemed 
rather more thoughtful and abstracted. On more 
than one occasion we were obliged to repeat an 
order before she seemed fairly to comprehend it. 

Two days after this Alice took her day’s holiday. 
I saw her as she left the house, and it struck me 
that she had taken particular pains in her appearance. 
In her dress she was ordinarily neat in the extreme; 
but on that occasion she had somewhat departed from 
the general rule. She was attired in a more showy 
manner than altogether became her; and although 
she appeared to be perfectly satisfied with herself, 
her dress would hardly have met with my mother’s 
approbation had she seen it, which, fortunately for 
Alice, she did not. I also could not disguise from 
myself that she made an evident attempt to avoid 
both my mother and myself, as she was creep- 
ing stealthily down-stairs from her room, when I 
accidentally met her on the landing. 

The following morning, when Alice was waiting 
on us, the rather mysterious appearance she had ex- 
hibited for some days before had vanished, and there 
was an open, candid expression abqut her which ren- 
dered her really pretty features still more attractive. 
She went about her work readily, and had performed 
her duties at an earlier hour than usual. 

In the afternoon, when I was alone, she came into 
my room, and asked whether I would have the kind- 
ness to lend her a pen, as she wanted to write a 
letter. I willingly acceded to her request, and taking 
one from my desk, gave it her. AsI did so, it struck 
me that Alice was holding herself in a very upright 
position, and the next moment I discovered the cause 
—her dress was fastened in front by a new garnet 
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brooch, or at any rate one I had never seen before. 
Fully aware that she wished to attract my atten- 
tion, I said to her, “ What a handsome brooch you 
have there, Alice. Let me look at it.” 

Alice immediately took the brooch from her dress, 
and, with a look of evident self-satisfaction, placed 
it in my hands. It was certainly a very common 
piece of jewellery, though, of course, I could not do 
otherwise than admire it. 

Fancying I could discover in her expression of 
countenance a desire that I should question her on 
it, Isaid, “And now, Alice, tell me candidly who 
gave you this brooch? for I am sure you are too 
economical to spend so much money upon an orna- 
ment yourself.” 

Alice simpered a little, and then said, “ Well, 
miss, you see it’s a secret—at least, from everybody 
but you. The fact is, my young man for some time 
past has been making himself very particular; but it 
was only yesterday I accepted him, and then he gave 
me this brooch.” 

“And now, Alice,” I said, “let me hear something 
more about him, and how it is you did not accept 
him before, if, as you say, he has been so long 
making himself particular.” 

“Well, miss,” said Alice, looking at me with an 
expression of affection on her countenance so strongly 
marked that I could have flung my arms round her 
neck and kissed her, “I would have accepted him 
long ago, only I had not the courage to leave the 
family, and you in particular.” And here her eyes 
filled with tears, giving additional force to the truth 
of her statement. 

“Tam greatly obliged to you for the affection you 
bear us all,” I said, “and I sincerely hope you may 
be happy. But now let me know who your admirer 
is.” 

Alice then went into a long description of his birth, 
parentage, and education, which, though greatly 
interesting to her, would hardly be so to the general 
reader. Suffice it to say, according to her account, 
which was a truthful one—for I saw him afterwards 
on more than one occasion—he was a remarkably 
handsome, fine-built fellow. By trade he was a car- 
penter, and being a skilful workman, was in constant 
employment. He had had, for his station in life, a 
very good education: Moreover, he was industrious 
and economical, sober and regular in his habits, 
and had been an excellent son to an old mother, who 
had died a few months previous to Alice having 
definitely accepted him—although she admitted 
having “walked with him” for some time. 

I questioned Alice as to his religious qualifica- 
tions, and she told me that, like most Welshmen, he 
was a Methodist. And here I may mention that 
after Mr. D’Aubigné’s death Alice requested, as a 
particular favour, to be allowed to attend the service 
in Spital Church, as her knowledge of the French 
language had been gradually getting fainter during 








the last few years. I then asked Alice when the 
wedding was to take place, and where she intended 
living. She told me that they should reside on the 
Surrey side of the water, as the workshops in which 
Morgan was enrployed were in Lambeth, and that 
the marriage would take place in about a month, but 
that they had not yet fixed the day. 

“And now, miss,” continued Alice, “I have a 
great favour to ask you. Would you mind telling 
your mamma about it, for I haven’t the courage to 
do so? I’m sure if I began to speak to her about 
it, I should break down immediately, and I’ve given 
John my word, and intend keeping it. You see, 
miss, I’ve been nearly half my life—and certainly the 
happiest half—in her service.” (Alice was then 
twenty-six, and, as the reader may remember, she 
entered our service when fifteen.) ‘‘ But after all, you 
see,” she continued, “service is no inheritance, and 
if I go on much longer I shall die an old maid, and 
have nothing but the workhouse before me when 
I am no longer able to labour for my living. So all 
things considered, apart from the love I bear John, 
it’s the best thing I can do.” 

I told her I thought her resolution a very prudent 
one, especially as she had found so suitable a partner 
for life, and that I would take upon myself the task 
of explaining to my mother that she was going to 
leave us to be married. I feared my mother would 
be vexed at it at first, but after a little consideration, 
I knew she would fully give in to it. Alice thanked 
me for my promise and then left me, but whether 
really to write a letter, or that the demand for a pen 
was merely an excuse on her part to bring the subject 
under my notice, I know not. 

The same evening I took an opportunity of telling 
my mother .1¢ mission Alice had trusted me with, 
and she see:ned both surprised and annoyed at it. 

“The ungrateful thing !” she said angrily, “after 
all the kindness she has received in our family, to 
think of leaving us now. She must be a heartless 
creature after all, and I do not wonder at her not 
having the courage to speak to me about it herself.” 

At that moment my father entered the room, and 
noticing my mother’s angry countenance, asked her 
the cause. She told him all, and my father then 
asked me if Alice had mentioned who it was she 
intended to marry, and I gave the description of the 
young man as nearly as possible as Alice had given 
it to me. 

“Tt is perfectly natural in the girl,” my father 
said, “ and I cannot blame her for her determination. 
Do not speak angrily to her, or you will make her 
unhappy. Think coolly over the matter, and I am 
sure you will take a different view of it to what you 
do now.” 

My father was right. In a few hours my mother’s 
anger had disappeared, and when she met Alice, she 
congratulated her on her approaching marriage, 
almost as if she felt no sorrow at her loss. — ‘ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE FRENCH BIBLE, 
Aurce’s courtship lasted little more than a month. 
It is said that “‘the course of true love never runs 
smooth,” nor was Alice’s courtship altogether an 
exception from the rule, though the current of her 
love, after all, had but little to disturb it. Perhaps 
the only exception that could be quoted was a mis- 
understanding that she had, not with her lover, but 
the cook, and at last that was satisfactorily arranged. 
The exception alluded to occurred in the following 
manner. 

The reader will remember that on the day Alice 
confided to me the offer she had received, my atten- 
tion was first attracted to the subject by her wearing 
the garnet brooch in such a manner as to bring it 
conspicuously under my notice. Till that moment 
no other eyes had seen it, for Alice had determined 
that I should be the first to be informed of her 
definite acceptance of Morgan’s proposal, although it 
was perfectly well known among the servants that 
for some time past he had been attempting to make 
himself agreeable to her. After Alice’s interview 
with me, she descended to the kitchen, still wearing 
her garnet brooch. Of course the cook’s eyes soon 
fell upon it. 

“Who gave you that brooch ?” she asked, 

“Morgan,” said Alice. 

“Oh! then it’s a settled affair, is it ?” 

“Yes, I accepted him yesterday, and afterwards 
he bought me the brooch as a keepsake.” So saying 
she took it out of her dress, and placed it in the 
cook’s hand. 

Now cook, like many others of her craf , although 
possessing a good heart, was somewha infirm of 
temper, and that day her infirmity was worse than 
usual, She looked at the brooch for a moment in a 
somewhat supercilious manner; turned it round and 
examined the setting, then brought it to the light of 
the window to see the stones more particularly, a 
look of indifference, if not of contempt, becoming 
marked on her countenance the while. 

“Well, that’s not much of a present,” she said, as 
she returned the brooch to Alice. ‘A man as well 
to do as you say Morgan is, ought to have given 
something better than that.” 

“ Better than that!” said Alice, firing up. “I 
never wish to wear anything handsomer.” 

** Handsome!” said the cook; “‘ why, I saw a better 
one marked up in Shoreditch at seven and ninepence. 
A man can’t be very much in love that don’t make a 
better present than that.” 

This was too much for Alice’s temper, excellent 
as it generally was, and she retorted on the cook 
with great indignation, telling her that although 
she’d lived half as long again in the world as she 
had, she’d defy her to show any present she’d received 
of half the value, To this cook replied, and at last 








the dispute between them rose to such a height that 
my mother heard them, and angrily called out to 
them to be silent. 

To return now to Mr. Morgan. My father at first 
strongly objected to his coming to the house, but 
my mother reminded him, that if Morgan was not 
allowed to come, Alice might visit him out of it, and 
of the two evils it would be better to choose the least, 
My father admitted the cogency of the argument, 
and as Alice expected Morgan the following Sunday, 
she was told by my mother to bring him up into the 
parlour, and then if my father considered him to be 
as respectable a man as he had been told, there 
would be no objection to his visiting the house after 
he had done his work in the evening. 

It struck me that when Alice heard my father’s 
determination, she was by no means displeased at it, 
She promised that when Morgan came she would 
bring him up-stairs, and she was convinced that her 
master would then see in a moment that he was 
a very respectable young man. I thought perhaps 
Alice’s love might have blinded her better judgment, 
but in this I was mistaken. On the Sunday after- 
noon, as agreed, Morgan came, and Alice, with a half. 
sheepish, half-proud expression on her countenance, 
introduced him to my father. Certainly, if a man’s 
appearance can speak in his favour, Morgan’s did so on 
the present occasion. He was a tall, handsome young 
man, and appeared—which afterwards turned out to 
be true—some few years Alice’s junior. There was 
about him also a self-reliant, but respectful demeanour, 
which proved that while he admitted he was in the 
presence of a superior, he had still sufficient dignity 
of his own not to feel abashed, He was fully six feet 
high, had good features, and an open, manly counte- 
nance. He was moreover well dressed, without the 
slightest attempt at effect. He wore a sort of costume 
gentlemen were in that day accustomed to wear in 
the morning, and had it not been for the roughness 
of his hands, both from his appearance and manner 
of conversing, he might easily have been taken for 
one. He answered readily enough the questions my 
father put to him as to his means for maintaining 
Alice, and from his replies it appeared that she was 
about making # very good match. My father was 
evidently much pleased with him, and on Morgan's 
leaving the room, he told him that he was at liberty 
to visit Alice in the evening as often as he pleased. 

During the whole of her love affair Alice made me 
her confidant. On every circumstance connected 
with the wedding she consulted me, even to the com- 
position of the wedding cake, which was to be made 
in our kitchen. In the last matter, however, we 
nearly had another unpleasant affair with cook. It 
seemed that her quarrel with Alice had set uneasily 
on her conscience, and although her dignity would not 
allow her to admit herself in the wrong, she inwardly 


| felt she had been strongly to blame in the matter. 


Nay, more; she resolved to make a peace offering, 
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although by way of a “sop” to her own feelings, | 
she intended calling it a wedding present; and this 
was to be a wedding cake, not only of her own 
making from the best recipe, but she intended to 
buy all the ingredients out of her own private purse. 

Having come to this determination, it may easily 
be imagined that a cook with such sensitive feelings 
felt hurt when Alice informed her of the consulta- 
tion she and I had had together about the cake. 
Cook made no reply, but the next morning when my 
mother was giving instructions about the family ar- 
rangements, she began whimpering, and on my mother 
inquiring the cause, she informed her how cruelly her 
feelings had been wounded by Alice the day before 
by asking my opinion about the wedding cake. She 
was sure, she said, that Miss Clara had nothing to 
do with it; she was too much of a lady to offend 
any one. 

“Why, whatever did Alice say to offend you?” 
said my mother. 

“Well, ma’am, there was nothing particularly said 
to offend me,” replied cook; “but when Id deter- 
mined to buy the things out of my own pocket, and 
make the cake with my own hands as a wedding 
present, it wasn’t very civil of Alice to cut me down 
in that manner.” 

“Did you tell her you intended to make her a 
present of the cake?” asked my mother. 

“No, ma’am I didn’t, that’s true—still it’s very 
painful to me.” 

“You silly woman,” said my mother, “how can 
you annoy yourself in that manner? I am sure the 
girl, if she knew your intentions, would feel most 
grateful to you for your kindness. There, wipe your 
eyes, and do not go on in that silly manner. When 
I go up-stairs I shall tell Alice the kindness you 
intended her, and I am sure it will please her 
greatly.” 

It need hardly be stated that Alice did hear the 
cook’s determination with great pleasure, and im- 
mediately ran down-stairs, and kissing her affec- 
tionately, thanked her for her kindness. Cook’s 
anger was at once at an end, and the affair, which 
might have occasioned a serious interruption to the 
peace of the establishment, was thus happily avoided. 

The house Morgan had selected for their residence 
was situated in Lambeth. It was, I understood, a 
very comfortable six-roomed dwelling, and although 
he said they might have had a larger one, and let off 
part of it, he preferred having a house to himself. 
One excellent qualification Morgan certainly pos- 
sessed—he was very domesticated, and had been a 





good son to his old mother, who, as before stated, 
had died a few months previous to his engagement | 
to Alice, and from whom he had inherited some few 
hundred pounds in ready money. A portion of this 
sum, as well as his own savings, Morgan placed in 
Alice’s hands for the purpose of buying furniture. | 


| 
Naturally economical, Alice had laid by a consider- 





able portion of the wages she had earned during her 
long years of service, and she considered that a little 
lavish expense at the present time might be excusable. 
Her funds, however, were drawn on to a much smaller 
extent than she at first anticipated. In a family 
conclave it had been determined what presents we 
should make her. My mother’s was to be a handsome 
silk dress of some quiet colour, and the making she 
also intended paying for. I need hardly say that 
when Alice heard of her liberality she was much 
pleased, and expressed herself in terms of great 
gratitude. My father’s present was not less valuable. 
It was a very handsome silk shawl, the produce of his 
own looms, and although the pattern was quiet and 
subdued, the quality was excellent. The wedding 
bonnet was a present from our housemaid, and was a 
plain straw cottage bonnet, trimmed with white ribbon. 

The reader is already aware that the present I 
made Alice was a French Bible. I must candidly 
own this was not selected by me; but, on the contrary, 
I somewhat objected to it, and asked my mother to 
plead with my father on the occasion, This, how- 
ever, she declined doing, although she admitted it was 
not the present she would have advised me to give. 
“Speak to him yourself, my dear, on the subject,” 
she said, ‘Depend upon it you will have as much 
weight with him as I could have.” 

Well, I determined I would speak, and commenced 
by telling my father that, although it was my wish 
to please him in all things, I would submit to him 
whether he did not think a handsome English Bible 
would be far more acceptable to Alice, than one in 
the French language. 

“It ought not to be, my dear,” he said, “all things 
considered.” 

“But, papa, Alice has, with the exception of a word 
or two here and there, entirely forgotten the French 
language.” 

“T am sorry for it, my dear,” said my father. 
“That does not, however, alter my opinion, but 
rather confirms me in it. It will serve to call 
Alice’s attention to the fact, that it was for the 
right of reading that Bible in their own language 
that her ancestors suffered so much terrible perse- 
cution, And I shall like you to write her name in 
it, as it will serve also to remind her of the name 
of her family. Although Alice has filled but a 
humble situation in life, she is descended from as 
good a family as our own, and I dare say some of the 
stock may still be found in the vicinity of Caen, for 
they formerly were possessed of a very fine estate 
near that city, and most honourable people they 
were. Iam afraid, my dear,” he continued, kissing 
me on the cheek, “you will think your old father 
very crotchety and obstinate, but I trust you will 
humour him in this instance. I admit it to be a 
crotchet, but remember, the more unreasonable it 
may appear to you, the greater will be your kindness 
in respecting it.” 
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Of course, I could not resist such a plea, and I 
made no further objection. The Bible was bought, 
and under my father’s superintendence, I wrote 
in it Alice Mousset’s name, and the book was pre- 
sented to her the day she was to lose that name for 
ever, 

The wedding day at last arrived. The weather 
was dull and cloudy, and those who had any of the 
popular superstition on the subject might have prog- 
nosticated but little good from it. At any rate, dull 
as the weather might have been, the wedding party 
were happy enough. Alice looked remarkably well. 
Her dress was really a becoming one for a bride 
somewhat past the flower of youth. Her brides- 
maid was our housemaid, who was also very neatly 
and becomingly dressed, though of course less richly 
so than the bride. Morgan himself, now that he had 
gloves on, looked quite a gentleman. If the im- 





pression was impaired at all, it was by the appearance 


of the groomsman, a heavy, coarse-looking fellow, | where. 


one of Morgan’s shopmates. 


My mother and myself 
witnessed the ceremony from a front seat in the 
gallery, and my father was below. He had concocted 


a little surprise for Alice. Six of those who were 
brought up in the school for the noblesse et bourgeoisie 
of Spitalfields—some of whom were now matrons— 
stood inside the entrance door, in the church, to 
throw flowers in her pathway as she left it. 

The ceremony over, the wedding party left the 
church, and returned to the house, where cook had 
spread for them a handsome breakfast in our dining. 
room, which had been ceded to them for the occasion, 
In the middle of the table was the wedding cake, 
made and presented by the cook, and a perfect 
success. Judging from the laughter which ascended 
to the drawing-room, the party must have been a 
very merry one, nor did it break up till late in the 
afternoon, Alice and her husband then left in a 
hackney coach, to spend the honeymoon I know not 
(To be continued.) 








THE UNITY O 


F SCRIPTURE. 


BY THE REV. JOWN SHAW, M.A. 


**For had y® believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for he wrote of me. 


But if ye believe not his writings, how shall 


ye believe my words ?” 


=m TE intimate connection between the 
| Old Testament and the New—the one- 
Ba ness existing between the writings of 
[ai Moses and the words of Christ—this 
~ 1s a deeply-interesting subject. It is 
also important; for not only has the inspiration 
and authority of the Pentateuch, and of other parts 
of the Jewish Scriptures, been impugned and de- 
nied by some sceptical writers, but even among 
Christians, who have been shocked by these 
opinions, there has yet often been a feeling that 
the books of Moses are hardly so Divine as the 
Epistles of Paul; that there is a difference between 
them almost rising to a contradiction, and that 
the Old Testament may be interesting like an old 
map, and that it may be instructive from an his- 
torical or an antiquarian point of view, but that it 
is rather an obsolete book; a relic—a precious relic 
it may be—a volume of the past that we have done 
with. 

Reader, have not these been your feelings ? They 
have been mine; they have been, I am assured, 
the secret though unacknowledged thought of ten 
thousand Bible-loving hearts. Let me address 
some of these. 

First of all, then, let us remember that there 
were Christians—yea, and bright ones too—whose 
Bible reached only from Genesis to Malachi. There 
was a Christianity full of love and self-denial and 
unflinching faith—a Christianity which overcame 





the world—which, against the sword, the flames, 
and the lions of persecution, went forth conquering 
and to conquer, and yet which had no thirteenth 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corinthians, and no 
Apocalyptic Record of the triumphant joy of those 
who have come out of great tribulation. It wasa 
Christianity with no New Testament. Its disciples 
must have some instruction books; its subjects 
must have some “ Magna Charia;” its children 
must have some food. And what was there for 
them? The writings of Moses, the Psalms of 
David, and the predictions of the prophets. And 
observe this, the early Christians were taught, 
made free, and nourished by these Scriptures. 
But why? Because they believed what Jesus 
said. “They wrote of me.” “Search the Scrip- 
tures, for they are they which testify of me.” 
When Peter and the rest of the apostles preached, 
from whence did they draw their texts? From 
the Old Testament read in the synagogues every 
Sabbath-day. But was this preaching Christ? 
Assuredly they deemed it so. If the people 
would really believe these, they would believe 
Jesus, for “to him give all the prophets wit- 
ness, that through his name whosoever believeth 
in him shall receive remission of sins” (Acts x. 
43). Listen to the Apostle Paul pleading before 
Agrippa. Was it a new religion that he was every- 
where zealously preaching? Ohno. “I continue,” 





says he, “ witnessing to small and great, teaching 
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none other things than those which the prophets 
and Moses did say.” 

We go to the Church at Berea, and we mark 
the noble character of the Christians there. You 


seek the cause. The reason lies in this habit: 
“They searched the Scriptures.” But what Scrip- 
tures? The Old Testament. They searched this 
“daily.” 

From a community of believers, pass on to 
regard an individual—Timothy, Paul’s son in the 
faith. He had been nurtured in godliness, and 
how? ‘From a child thou hast known the holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee wise unto 
salvation through faith which is in Christ Jesus” 
(2 Tim. iii. 15). And again: ‘‘Give attendance to 
reading” (1 Tim. iv. 13). Now mark of what 
writings this is said. Timothy had no New Testa- 
ment. When as a tender, bright-eyed boy he had 
come to his pious mother’s knee, it was to read 
the hymns of David, the shepherd-king, and not 
the story of David’s Lord. When he listened to 
his grandmother Lois, it was the history of Moses, 
or of Joseph, or of Daniel that he learnt, and no- 
thing of the sweet and simple writings of Matthew 
or of John. Yet the Old Testament, which was 


his Bible, and which we are ready to look upon as | 


so incomplete, “was profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteous- 
ness, that the man of God might be perfect, 
throughly furnished unto all good works.” 

Let us remember that the New Testament was 
the production (under the Holy Ghost) of men 
taught and trained and prepared by the older 
Scriptures. Christianity was the fruit of the Old 
Testament, and the New Testament was the fruit 
of Christianity. Bearing this in mind we shall 
see the force of Christ’s rebuke to the Jews: “Had 
ye believed Moses, ye would have believed me; for 
he wrote of me.” That is to say, there was no abso- 
lute need for the Four Gospels, and the writings 
of Luke, Peter, Paul, Jude, and John, to be pub- 
lished, before a man, a sincere Jew, could receive 
Jesus as the Messiah. For the Gospel is in the 
Pentateuch, and in the Psalms, and in the Prophets. 
The Sun of Righteousness is shining through 
them all, as the sunlight through clouds in the 
sky. All that was needed in reading them was 


an obedient and a willing heart, a seeking and a | 


prayerful spirit; and then when the Saviour came 
forth from behind the types and misty figures, 
when Jesus presented himself to the pious Hebrew, 
he would, like Simeon, “waiting for the con- 
solation of Israel,” recognise him as the fulfiller 
of his hopes, the accomplisher of prophecy, and 
would rejoice, saying, “Mine eyes have seen thy 
salvation.” For it was really a rejection of Moses 
that led to a rejection of Christ. 

The thought is well worthy of our reverent re- 
membrance, that it was He who is now at the right 





hand of the Majesty on high; He who by the angels 
is adored as faithful and true; He who was in 
the glory of His risen strength; He who had just 
been “ manifested as the Son of God with power,” 
by his resurrection from the dead; it was even 
he (in whom it is blasphemous to imagine im- 
perfection)—who is filled with all the wisdom of 
God, who joined the two sorrowing disciples on 
that evening walk to Emmaus, and, “ beginning at 
Moses and all the prophets, expounded unto them 
in all the Scriptures the things concerning him- 
self.” In all his personal temptation, when he 
vanquished Satan with the written Word, and in 
all his public teaching, he “has set to his seal” 
that the law is holy and true. 

The Old Testament was not only the entire 
Bible for the primitive Christians, and the Divine 
storehouse of revelation for the apostolic preachers, 
but it was the foundation of the Redeemer’s mis- 
sion and authority; and it was the sharp two-edged 
sword wherewith he confounded the Jews and 
defeated the Evil One. 

Now let us go on to remark the argument to be 
drawn from the oneness, and from the essential 
| harmony and subtle linking, between the various 





| books, or, as it has been happily called, the “con- 
| tinuity of Holy Scripture.” 

Look at the Bible, as if for the first time. It 
would seem to be a disjointed collection of hetero- 
geneous writings. There we should find histories, 
sometimes of a nation, and sometimes of a single 
family; also chapters of moral maxims; then, 
again, books of poetry most touchingly plaintive, 
and prophecies the most sublime and awful in 
their solemn grandeur or fiery indignation. We 
should discover that all these varied in style, in 
authorship, in dialect; and to a careless observer 
they would appear to be thrown quite arbitrarily 
into a’ single volume. But look closer, examine 
deeper, and the feeling and spirit which is beneath 
the surface, the undercurrent of the various 
writings, will begin to be seen and tobe subtilely 
understood, and the impression grows into a con- 
| viction that there is a “manifest drift and pur- 
pose” revealing the continuous action through the 
whole of Scripture of one Supreme Inspiring Mind. 

In the eloquent words of a living divine, “ Ac- 
cording to the tenor of Christian belief, Moses, St. 
Paul, and St. John are severally regarded as free 
yét docile organs of one Infallible Intelligence, who 
places them at different points along the line of 
| His action in human history ; who, through them 
_and others, as the ages pass before Him, slowly 
‘unveils His mind; who anticipates the fulness 
| of later revelations by the hints contained in 

His earlier disclosures; who, in the compass of 

| His boundless wisdom, reacheth from one end 
| to another mightily, and sweetly ordereth all 
‘ things.” 
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It is one of the most beautiful and comforting 
contemplations, this, of the sameness of authorship 
which may be traced in Holy Writ, notwithstanding 
she diversities of the human mediums. That men 
separated from each other by hundreds and hun- 
dreds of years, should have written on different 
subjects and in diverse manners, some in simple 
chronicles and some in highwrought visions, and 
yet that they all teach the same truths, brings 
home to our hearts the blessed conviction, “ there 
are differences of operation, but it is the same Spirit.” 

In reading the Bible, whether in thought I am 
walking among the bowers of the first Paradise, 
or whether I am following the Lamb on the banks 
of the river of life flowing in the Paradise above, 
I seem always to hear the same voice. Whether 
the inspired page is telling me how the unshapen 
chaos was resolved into symmetry and life, or how 
the whole creation, curse-bound, groaneth and 
travaileth together for that deliverance which 
comes with a new heaven andanew earth; whether 
the volume informs me of the thunders of Sinai 
and the giving of the law, or of the meekness of 


Jesus and the Sermon on the Mount; whether we 
are told of the wanderings of Israel in the desert, 
or of the journeyings of the Son of man going 
about doing good; whether the description is of 
the raising of the brazen serpent in view of the 
dying multitude, or of the slaughtered lamb and 
the keeping of the passover, or of the lifting of 
Christ upon the cross, and of the sacrifice of the 
Lamb of God for the sins of the whole world; 
whether the account be of the high priest on the 
great day of atonement going into the Holy of 
Holies, aad there presenting the sanctifying blood, 
or whether we read of Christ ascending up on high, 
and entering within the veil for us, I seem always 
to hear the same voice, and to be taught by the 
same Master; for each writer is like a musician, 
one of a noble orchestra, all guided by one sove- 
reign mind, all joining harmoniously in one grand 
anthem of Creation and Redemption. 

And as it is on earth so it is in heaven; for 
there the ransomed choirs sing the triumphant 
hymn of the Law and the Gospel, ever “the song 





of Moses and the Lamb.” 








THE POOR MAN’S HERITAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 


e@ 
“oS this the spot?” my comrade cried, 
8 And looked forlorn from side to side. 


He saw the gabled cottage roof 
(Though picturesque, not waterproof), 
The low-pitched ceilings, ill-laid floors, 
The jingling casements, narrow doors, 
The strip of garden-hedge beyond, 
And duckweed on the sluggish pond, 
And thought the man not over-nice 
Who called the place a paradise. 


But I! I saw the eglantine 

Around the modest threshold twine, 
The old, once-busy wheel within, 
Which oft sweet Lucy used to spin ; 
The elbow-chair beside the grate, 

In which her grey-haired father sate ; 


The shelf whereon his Bible lay, 

Till taken down at close of day— 

Their voices still I seemed to hear, 

Their forms beloved seemed moving near- 


| 
| 
i 
{ 
| 


As thus I stood, it seemed to me, 

Not only what we hear and see, 

And smell and taste, and earn and save,, 
Make the whole sum of what we have, 
But memories sweet of former years, 

All that ennobles and endears, 

And high resolves and trust in worth, 
And dreams too pure to be of earth, 
And heavenward flights and hopes on high, 
Are mines of wealth that cannot die : 

| The rich may have all these, ’tis true, 

| But still the poor man has them too. 








PAPERS FOR THOUGHTFUL PEOPLE.—I. 
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“LINING THE NEST.” 








an appreciative review written | people,and made her dwelling and her daily occu- 
lately of the life and work of the | pations pleasant and kindly by all the resources 
<i great English writer, Jane Austen, | of her genius, and of her sweet, candid, faithful 
| attention was called to her peculiar 
love of home, to the entire, unaffected | or woman, and let the world wag as it would. She 
womanliness with which she dwelt among her | suffered the critics to say what they weuld (they 


| affections. She sat like the most obscure man 
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“‘The elbow-chair beside the grate, 
In which her grey-haired father sate”—p. 456. 
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found little enough to say of Jane Austen, till her | do, and so to be the readier to depart when it is his 


ears were deaf alike to praise and blame); she 
thought—only without speaking much on the sub- 
ject—of duty, truth, and tenderness, and, with a 
noble self-respect, she was unmoved by all besides. 
She was largely indifferent to public opinion—to 
everything save the will of God, the answer of a 
good conscience, the regard of friends; and this 
without the least bitterness, outcry, or assumption ; 
while all the time she was a sedulous admirer 
and upholder of whatever was honest and pure, 
lovely and of good report. Hers was no spirit of 
antagonism and cynicism, though her powers of 
observation and penetration have seldom been 
equalled. She was content with her lot; she bore 
her trials with a brave smile, screening others from 
the shadew of the cross she carried. She acknow- 
ledged her blessings thankfully, and increased 
them by a hundred happy arts. Whether she 
helped to fit up the barn, and joined in representing 
dramatic scenes there with her sister and brothers, 
or worked at her exquisite needlework, or wrote 
at her little desk, or exchanged the mob-cap with 
which she so soon shaded her yet youthful face, 
for the sick-cap of an invalid, or said simply, 
“God's will be done,’ when his sentence of death 
had gone forth while she was not past middle age, 
she was a cheerful-tempered, delicate-minded, 
dutiful, reverent English gentlewoman. It be- 
longed to her nature to be loyal to her home and 
her friends, never wearying of them—never turn- 
ing her back on them, or casting them aside— 
always incapable of ceasing to see their merits, or 
of failing to detect, even in the wrecks of qualities, 
the higher, indestructible essence and spirit of the 
fading or shattered letter. This practice of Jane 
Austen’s life her reviewer has commended under 
the figure of “ lining the nest.” 

The lining of our nests, or the earnest, fond 
gathering into our homes of all that can refine and 
gladden them, is not, unless in the spirit of an 
austere, but not a human Christianity, opposed to 
our grand Christian doctrine of self-sacrifice— 
farther than that every lawful, innocent atiach- 
ment and pursuit may be indulged in to excess 
and abused, and that before all peace and pleasure 
inust come the witness to God and the truth. Dr. 
Johnson, in looking round him on the beauties of 
Garrick’s heuse and grounds, addressed to the 
great player the wistful warning, “Ah, Davie! 
these are the things which make it all the harder 
for a man to die.” But it was to the pride of life, 
with its show and splendour, that Johnson referred. 
The lining of the nest which is given to us on 
earth as a type and faint foreshadowing of our 
mansion in the Father’s house, by the employment 
of all the gifts and graces which he has bestowed 





will, and be with him. 

Neither does the lining of our own nest imply 
that we are to be indifferent or hostile to the lining 
of our neighbours’ nests. It is true that in ° 
the generation in which Jane Austen lived there 
was a decided tendency—especially in a nature and 
a class such as hers—to keep within one circle; 
whether in her father’s parsonage, at the watering. 
place, or in the country house, to “court retire- 
ment” (the phrase is very expressive); to cause 
even usefulness and charity to be altogether pri- 
vate, though the privacy might cripple them. The 
tendency is quite contrary in the present day, 
when it is the custom to dare publicity, and do all 
good deeds openly, with a widening giving and 
receiving of sympathy extending through every 
class. But it is not true that the charities which 
begin at home must perforce end there. Jane 
Austen found time to chronicle as an event in her 
life the blowing down of one of the great elm-trees 
in a gale of wind. So great an impression was 
made upon her by the little circumstance of the 
erosses (were they amber or cornelian ?) which her 
sailor-brother had bought to bring home to Jane 
and her sister, that she did not forget, in writing 
to him, to warn him playfully against wasting his 
prize-money and teaching the girls vanity. She 
could dally in the twilight or the firelight, telling 
well-remembered stories to the little nephews and 
nieces ; but though she was alsoa busy and famous 
literary woman, she had plenty of sympathy to spare 
for her acquaintances and poorer neighbours. 

There can be no general cultivation without in- 
dividual cultivation. To better one spot of earth, 
to brighten one hearth, is to take a step, and 
long step—for unconscious influence is the surest 
and least blundering—to better and brighten a 
thousand hearths. 

How can our nests be lined best, most uni- 
versally, most lastingly ? Let us accept our nests 
in the first place, and not take to deserting them, 
decrying them, defiling them, tearing them down 
piecemeal—even on the plea of perpetually build- 
ing other and better nests. At the worst, 

“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for an hermitage.” 

And what wonderful and successful attempts 
prisoners have made to turn their prisons into 
homes. Sir Walter Raleigh, the most adventurous 
spirit of his age, sought, by the mere use of 
pen, ink, and paper, to convert his room in the 
Tower into a delightfully secluded study, where he 
need fear no interruption, except from the warder. 
The Countess Ulfeldt, a daughter of a King of 


on us, is to honour and not to dishonour God—to | Denmark, whose prison memoirs have just been 


finish our part of the work which he has bidden us | published in Germany, sought to lighten the 
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twenty-two years of captivity in the Blue Tower, 
Copenhagen, to which the intrigues of her husband 


her, by nursing back to health asick dog, by watch- 
ing silkworms, those fitting pets of prisoners, by 
changing a fish-bone into a pocket-knife, moulding 
clay into cups, embroidering from threads drawn 
out of her clothes, writing her diary with a mixture 
of soot and beer, as a substitute for ink. Thank 
God that the tried and gallant soul, surviving and 
triumphing over the multitude of insults and 
hardships heaped upon it for twenty-two long 
years, had the faith also to sing and preserve in 
the diary “Songs of David,” of the Countess 
Ulfeldt’s own composition—devout and stirring 
Danish hymns. 

But we may trust that we shall not sink into 
the condition of prisoners; though we may well 
become invalids, of whom sickness and infirmity 
make prisoners, while they not infrequently turn 
their sick-rooms into dainty homes. It may not 
even be our lot to experience the reverses of worthy 
Dr. and Mrs. Primrose, when they and their family 
were driven from their comfortable middle-class 
home to the very modest cottage, of which the 
sitting-room was the kitchen. But if it sohappen, 
let us hope that our Olivias and Sophias will also 
have the skill and taste to adorn the walls of the 
kitchen with their drawings, framed and hung by 
the fair artists’ hands, and that these artists will 
likewise be sufficiently good musicians, not to 
exhibit their accomplishments in company, for 
that will be no longer possible, but to charm the 
ears of their admiring old fathers and mothers 
with a family concert of an evening. 

With regard to nests, never were they—nor will 
they be—better lined than when the lining was 
fabricated by the nestlings’ own busy, chirping, 
carolling bills. It is the greatest comfort to think 
that our nests may be most agreeably lined with- 
out their being in the least fine—nay, that the fact 
of finery very often spoils the lining. On the other 
hand, no mere expenditure of money and the labour 
of hired hands will line a nest as it ought to be 
lined, with the only lining thoroughly appropriate, 
and therefore invaluable. Not only are ignorance, 
Cearseness, and vulgarity to be anxiously depre- 
cated in the lining of a nest, and to be the more 
deprecated in proportion to the lavish cost of the 
process; but an innate and educated taste, a correct 
judgment, and a lively fancy, are not enough to do 
the work, above allby deputy. Home, if it deserve 
the name of home, is the seat of the affections ; and 
the tokens of love, with its memories and anticipa- 
tions, must be rife there, else the house may be 
stately, picturesque, harmonious, elegant in design 


and execution ; it may do all credit to its architect, 
decorator, upholsterer; it may be a very treasure 


house of art and of rare and precious curiosities, 





(attractions maintained and multiplied through 
and the hatred of a woman and queen subjected | many families and generations, until the interest 


but it isnohome. Itis the gathering of true home 


| becomes historical, and the property of a nation, 
which lend to the ancestral homes of noble races 
the crowning grace and glory. Thus Alnwick 
Castle is full of its tales of the Percies, Chatsworth 
of its tales of the Cavendishes. 

The absence of household relies in the home of 
bride and bridegroom, like the absence of tender 
humour and pathos in a character, is the drawback 
to the bright freshness; butif master and mistress 
be wise with the wisdom of the heart, such absence 
is not entire. Though they may not be prominent, 
the wife brings with her the memorials of the life 
which was lived under her mother’s wing—the 
husband retains the tokens of his tutelage in his 
father’s house. Gradually, as time passes, associa- 
tions and their links grow and gather, till the 
home is warm with the breath of humanity. A 
home of middle-aged people, which has all the ob- 
trusive lacquer and glare, without the freshness of 
the home of the newly-wedded, and which has pre- 
served no vestiges of the past, is, I need not say, 
whatever may be its artistic price, an anachronism, 
and a blot upon kindly feeling. 

I have alluded to the best lining of the nest 
materially being that which is done with one’s own 
respectful, interested hands. It has always been 
a good practice, however abused and allowed to 
degenerate into the perpetration of monstrosities, 
to be one’s own home decorator—to have on one’s 
walls, under one’s feet, before one’s windows, here, 
there, and everywhere, trophies of one’s own and 
one’s near and dear friends’ originality, skill, and 
pains in home art. That such may afford proof of 
far more than mean art, and peddling, trifling pre- 
tence at occupation, there exists abundant evidence. 
The home of Mrs. Delany, with its paintings, for 
which Hogarth had given her instruction; its 
marvellous embroidery from natural flowers; its 
conscientiously truthful and delicately fine arti- 
ficial herbals; its quaint shell-work; not to speak 
of its cabinets of collected and arranged curiosities, 
is a striking instance in point. 

From Mrs. Delany's nearly perfect domestic art 
there is a long descent to the stupid, slovenly, 
hasty, and bungled worsted-work, knitting, netting, 
crochet, and lace-work, all done from pattern—al! 
repeated with dreary monotony—all run up without 
thought and care, which constitute much of the 
domesticart of the present day. Itis true that ample 
allowance must be made for other and more strin- 
gent obligations and engagements in the worker, 
that in the hurry of modern life it is difficult to find 
leisure for the individual, correct, ungrudging 





work of the past. But it is not true that it is im- 


' possible to find such leisure. It is a sentence unde- 


niable, incontestable, that whatever is worth doing 
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at all is worth doing well—that it is a finer thing to 
accomplish a single endeavour well, than to attempt 
to surmount a hundred endeavours ill. It is a 
sign of a well-balanced, well-trained, and disciplined 
mind to hate the approach to a failure. Where 
there is anything o1 the conscience of the true 
artist there is positive distress experienced at the 
mere idea of putting out of one’s hand work, how- 
ever simple, which is incomplete or marred, but 
which might have been done in all respects with 
infinitely greater faithfulness. 

Leaving the comparison between former and 
latter domestic art, a home in which the master, 
or the son, or the brother of the house has 
knocked up the bookshelves, carved the brackets, 
moulded the casts, painted the water-colour 
sketches; while the mistress, or her daughters 
or sisters, or it may be her old mother, has been 
craftswoman enough to construct the fir-cone vase, 
or the fir-twig picture-frames, or has closely copied 
the wood-carving in leather, or has sewed in wool 
or silk the footstools, cushions, table and chimney- 
piece covers, is far more one’s own home, full of 
one’s own or one’s nearest friends’ ideas, imagina- 
tions, performances, than the home—so called— 
which is but the chef-d’ceuvre of a foreign artist, 
in the shape of its upholsterer. Why, I have 
heard of darns in carpets and patches in table- 
covers, in the first instance, being dear to the 
darner and patcher and her home-group. 

I do not mean, of course, to exclude from our 
homes the work of others—the upholsterer’s 
proper work and the grand achievements of genius 
far beyond and above our creative powers, which 
it is a joy to be able to look upon every day of our 
lives, and which, if we have any spark of sympathy 
with genius, we can never weary of looking upon; 
but I say that these should be combined with the 
results of our own humble, patient efforts, and that 
the foreign element ought to be made so far to 
belong to us by special choice and selection. Even 
the works of genius supplied to us by a general 
order, and according to the judgment of others, 
are not likely to be satisfactory possessions in any 
higher sense. I can believe that even the poorest 
“‘fancy work,” as it is named, which a woman.can 
collect round her, if it has had its source in her 
own busy deft fingers, or in other fingers whose 
labours she has loved to trace, with all its subtle 
under-current of associations, may represent to 
her and her familiar friends what Charles Lamb’s 
“ragged regiment” of books, his tea-kettle, and 
very hob represented to him and his brother 
essayists. 

I have a notion that as every city had a citadel, 
every house should contain a peculiar family or 
individual retreat, “ den,” “ snuggery,”—the very 
heart and core of home and its treasure-relics, 
which the owners may not care to exhibit to every 








stranger or everyday acquaintance, but which ig 
for them and kindred spirits. I credit that there 
is such a retreat in most good homes—old nursery, 
playroom, schoolroom, whatever the room may 
be called, and that there, by a kind of instinct, the 
most serious and important family discussions 
always get to be held. These old rooms are 
generally old in their furniture and ornaments,— 
what would be elsewhere very lumber and trash 
and out of date—often hacked and battered, faded 
and shaky tables and chairs, disused books, 
instrument-cases, models, stuffed beasts and birds, 
ancient satin pieces, broken toys; but the very 
dust of this lumber and trash is dear to many 8 
man or woman who holds the key to its history 
—a key which opens graves and the very heaven 
above us. 

In the garret of James Watt’s house, to which 
he would withdraw and try experiments after he 
was an elderly famous and prosperous man, there 
stood always the travelling trunk of his dead son, 
containing the lad’s college books and small! effects. 
In the study of Dr. Samuel Brown, a great and good 
Scotch divine, there lay for years, forbidden to be 
touched, the parasol which his young wife had put 
from her hand on her return from her last walk. 

The Germans have a pretty and favourite fable 
of the great treasurer of a great Eastern prince. 
This treasurer had risen from being a shepherd- 
boy to fill the highest and most responsible office 
which a subject could fill in the land. Enemies 
spying upon him and slandering him, reported to 
his prince that in the treasurer’s house there was 
one room, the door of which was kept always shut 
and locked, with the key carried jealously by the 
treasurer. He would enter into this room alone at 
stated intervals, without permitting any intrusion 
on his solitude. The ugly inference was that in 
this locked room the treasurer had stored stolen 
money and jewels, and that when he entered and 
stayed there it was to add to and reckon his dis- 
honest gains. By the order of the prince, who 
refused to suspect his servant and desired to 
vindicate his honour, the locked door was broken 
open unexpectedly in the presence of the accused 
and his accusers, when there appeared, to the joy 
of the prince and the confusion of the base souls 
who could not comprehend a secret, without dis- 
grace, only a shepherd-boy’s coat, scrip, crook, and 
pipe. 

Alas! for the hard and mean vanity of the man 
or woman who will not stay to look back, keeping 
within reach and handling sometimes his or her 
abandoned crook and pipe. 

There is a pleasant and profitable mode of 
lining our nests, on which I have not space to 
touch. I mean by rearing and cherishing home 
flowers and pets; those living beauties, constantly 
renewing their youth, and innocent, dependent 
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companions never vexing us by their fickleness 
and falseness. 

What I have written has merely been as it 
were of the moss and hair and feathers plucked 
from the chief occupant’s breast, in the material 


part of the nest, while included in the lining there 
must be the way of life, on which so much de- 
pends, if the nest is to be a happy nest. Future 
papers dealing with personal and family habits 
will approach this omission. 








THK CIFE AND ADVENTURES OF A LITTLE BIRD. 


BY JOHN G, WATTS, AUTHOR OF “TALES AND SONGS,” “ PICTURES OF ENGLISH LIFE,” ETC. ETC. 


RAGGED JACK—A SAILOR’S STORY. 


) VERY severe cold in the head was the 
4%) result of spending a whole night upon 
deck, and an affection of the throat 
followed, which quite put a stop to my 
singing for some time. I had indulged 
a hope, while on my way from the wreck, that I 
might again meet Kitty, but such was not to be; 
and I could tell, from the conversation of the sailors, 
that they had seen nothing of the boats. My indis- 
position was greatly increased by grief at the loss of 
my mistress, The rough men by whom I was sur- 
rounded were very attentive and kind to me; but 
all their goodness did not restore my peace of mind, 
Low spirits continued until we arrived in port. When 
brought ashore by the brave fellow who had rescued 
me from the jaws of death, a number of half-sailor- 
looking men were waiting about, all apparently 
anxious to do him service. Several offered to carry 
his canvas bag of clothes, many wished to take him 
to their homes, and others were most pressing in 
their desire to sell him watches, chains, and knives, 
for at least, as they declared, one-half what they 
themselves had paid for them. I was greatly pleased 
to find my preserver so much respected, but pained 
at the short, sharp replies he made in return. I 
afterwards learned that those people were to a man 
dishonest ruffians, such as are common to every port, 
ready to cheat, betray, and rob the unsuspecting— 
rogues who got their living entirely by lying in 
wait for poor simple mariners, whom they often, in 
a few hours, defrauded out of the hard earnings of 
months or even years. 

My new owner’s name was John Soaper. He was 
nimble as a bee and brown as a gipsy. His eyes 
were blue as the sky, but the rest of his features 
were not remarkable for beauty. A bend in the 
bridge of his nose was quite in the wrong direction, 
for the said bridge seemed to have been broken early 
in life, and beyond repair. His mouth was large, 
his chin long. Yet in spite of his ordinary looks, 








there was something attractive about him, and when 
you came to know him thoroughly, a great deal to 
admire in him. The pedlar used to say that sn | 
were as likely to find a good book in ordinary bind- | 
ing as ever you were in morocco and gold, and my 
new master in his simple attire would in point of | 


manliness have put many a more pretentious person 
completely into the shade. 

All through the waterside streets men and lads 
kept offering help. There was but one reply, ‘‘ No, 
no, thankee; I’m just the right weight and size to 
help myself.” 

The further we went the denser grew the traffic, 
till at length we reached one of those thoroughfares 
already described, which seem ever overflowing with 
vehicles and people. By-and-by John asked a police- 
man if we were going rignt for Cornhill. 

My thoughts at once bounded from the crowded 
way to the bright and beautiful country, and I pic- 
tured to myself green fields and pleasant lanes some- 
where close at hand. 

The peliceman’s reply dispelled the cheering vision. 
“ Cornhill, Jack !”’ said he; “ why, this is Cornhill.” 

An omnibus came along at the instant, when, with- 
out waiting for it to pull up, our son of Neptune 
skipped with me on to the roof, and plumped down 
beside a middle-aged gentleman, who laughed out- 
right at the celerity of the performance, and said 
that the British tar was a match against the world 
for activity and daring. This seemed to please my 
master, and the twain were soon conversing together 
as freely as brothers. 

Your true English sailor is as open-minded as he is 
open-hearted, and here was a fully-developed specimen 
of the genus. The farther we went the more confiden- 
tial grew John, and the more interested became the 
stranger, till at last the former volunteered the story 
of his life in almost the following words :— 

“The first I can remember of myself is living with 
my mother and father down a dirty court in Sly 
Lane, Southwark. We had a second-floor front room 
in a house which was let out to as many different 
families as it had apartments by a rag and bone 
dealer, who resided hard by, and who owned lots of 
such places. He was an old man with a long grizzled 
beard, and appeared to have a thorough dislike to 
soap and water. His complexion was smoky; his 
eyes always appeared to float in a kind of fog, and he 
had a heart as hard and cold as an iceberg. He 
never showed any mercy to anybody, weak or strong, 
little or big. If the rent was not ready when he 
came for it, he’d say some very ugly things, and 
always wound up one way. Shaking a crooked fore- 
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finger in your face, these were his concluding words : 
‘Now mind! I warn yer, if you don’t pay up next 
Monday, in comes the broker and off goes yer traps.’ 
He never forgot that promise. But all his greed did 
him no good, for at last he got convicted of buying 
stolen property, and was sent to Portland, where he 
very soon died. 

“My mother used to go about selling ‘a slate and 
pencil for a penny,’ and my father earned an honest 
morsel by offering for a similar sum what he was 
pleased to call ‘a whole set of kitchen furni- 
ture.’ The set consisted of a deal table and two 
chairs, ditto. He made them himself, and had a quick 
hand, but it was poor work. Often the united efforts 
of father and mother only brought a potato and 
salt for dinner, and frequently a pen’orth of coffee 
with a pen’orth of bread was all we three had to 
share for breakfast. Sometimes, as in case of sick- 


ness, or when the weather was too wet for them to | 
get into the streets, we went upon what my father | 


termed ‘low diet,’ and that consisted of nothing at 
all. 

“People don’t usually get inconveniently fat upon 
such fare, and my parents were certainly not encum- 
bered with flesh. Things were made worse than they 
would have been by both being too frequently lured 
from their squalid home to the false glittering gin 
palace. Many a hard word, many a hard meal, and 
many ahard blowwere the consequence. In summer- 
time we were better off, because fine weather and 
long days took people out. Then we generally got 
a bit of meat on Sundays, and little odds and ends, 
such as a saveloy or a black-pudding in the course of 
the week. However, as I said before, a good part of 
the year we had a queer time of it. Many a winter’s 
night we’ve crept into a bed of straw and rags at 
six or seven o’clock to save fuel to boil our pen’orth 
of coffee with in the morning. 

“We mostly bought our coals as folks in better 
circumstances buy their tea and sugar—by the pound. 
Mother used to fetch them very often in her apron. 
Seven pound was the smallest quantity they’d make, 
and I’ve known aur going minus altogether, because 
we couldn’t raise enough money by a farthing. When 
business was flourishing we’ve taken in as much as a 
quarter of a hundred at once. There was a society 
in our neighbourhood that’ gave away in the hard 
weather both coal and bread tickets, but very few 
fell to our share. 

“My father was a handy fellow, and twice could 
have got a situation as a warehouseman and porter 
if he had been able to read and write a little; but 
he did not know a great A from a bit of salt junk, 
and mother was as ignorant as himself. Now you'd 
have thought with such a warning before their eyes 
they’d have tried to have got me a little schooling. 
Not they. People who keep very, very poor for a 
number of years seem at last to lose all heart, and 
give over making any effort to improve their con- 












dition. I suppose that was how it was my parents 
came to take so little care about me. Almost as soon 
as I could crawl 1 was allowed to go out and inag © 
I liked, and often when quite a baby was left the 
greater part of the day entirely to myself. 

“Now Sly Lane and its neighbourhood was not 
just the place to improve the mind of a youngster in 
petticoats. Why, sir, as soon as I could speak I 
learned to use bad words, of course, without having 
the least idea of their meaning. As I grew older I 
picked up acquaintance with a number of boys, all 
of whom thought nothing of stealing anything they 
could lay hands on that was fit to eat. In process of 
time I became as bad as any. My first act of dis- 
honesty was taking a handful of grey peas from a 
sack standing at a cornchandler’s door. For this I 
was much applauded by my companions, who shared 
the plunder. After that I took a bunch of carrots 
from a wagon, and ate so many that I was ill for a 
week, and very much puzzled the parish doctor by 
concealing the cause of my sickness. At last I hesi- 
tated at rothiag—but stole fruit, vegetables, red 
herrings, shrimps, fried fish. Newgate alone could 
have been the finish, but for a most providential 
interposition. 

“ One dull winter’s day, when we were all three at 
home, somebody in a pair of creaking boots came up- 
stairs and knocked at our door. 

“Oh, come in,’ said my father, going on with his 
work, 

“The door fell slowly back, when, hat in hand, 
in stepped a little pale-faced gentlemanly-looking 
young man, dressed in mourning. 

“Well, sir, an’ pray what’s your business in my 
private room?’ asked the manufacturer of dolls’ 
chairs and tables, in a rough tene. 

“My mother offered the only sound chair we pos- 
sessed, having first dusted the seat with the tail of 
her dirty gown. The visitor bowed, but remained 
standing. 

“«Pve merely called,’ said he, in a quiet way, ‘to 
see if you have any children whom you would like 
to send to school of an evening. They will be 
taught to read and write, and the charge is nothing.’ 

““* Nobody does anything for nothing,’ said my 
father ; ‘atleast, that’s my humble opinion.’ 

“Undisturbed by this rudeness, the other replied, 
‘You are right, my friend, we must, have a motive. 
I myself do not pretend to do what I am now engaged 
in for nothing. I am seeking scholars because I have 
time on my hands, which I wish to spend usefully; 
and I find more real enjoyment in endeavouring to 
improve my fellow-creatures than in any other pur- 
suit. There are lots of lads about here, who spend 
their lives worse than unprofitably. Now I believe 
that if Icould get some of them together for an hour 
or two, three or four nights a week, it would be to 
their benefit. I’ve spoken to many, quite big fellows, 
and find that they do not so much as know their 
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alphabet. Come, I ask you, as a man, how you would 
like to see a child of yours grow up in this ignorance ? 
What chance of getting on is there for such people ?’ 

“ Just then, as my father afterwards remarked, the 
remembrance of the two situations he had lost for 
want of being able to read and write a little, flashed 
across his mind. The half-angry expression melted 
from his face, and he pushed back his tools, and 
jurned a more attentive look upon the stranger, who 
saw his advantage, and continued—‘ Not ten minutes’ 
walk from here we have opened a ragged school, and 
it is not anything like full. Now, if you like to let 
your boy come, we shall only be too glad to give 
him the best instruction in our power.’ 

“*A ragged school!’ echoed the dolls’ carpenter ; 
‘well, ’'m blest if I think you’d get a raggeder boy 
than my Jack all through the parish. Why, he’d be 
your head scholar, if so be as raggedness is what you 
want. Here, young Hinnocence, come and show your 
pretty self !’ 


(To be continued.) 





“THE QUIVER” BIBLE CLASS. 

178. Quote the first proverb, given as such, in the 
Bible. 

179. What is the only military conquest recorded 
of King Solomon ? 

180, Jeroboam uses words that had been previously 





used under somewhat similar circumstances by 
Aaron. What are they? . 

181. Give an instance from the books of Samuel 
of a custom described as existing “ to this day. ’ 

182, Give an instance from the history of the 
kings of Judah where the law, “ The fathers shall not 
be put to death for the children, nor the children for 
the fathers,” was literally complied with. 

183. The priests ordained by Jeroboam are spe- 
cially divided into three classes. Name them. 

184, By what means did Ziklag come into the 
possession of the kings of Judah ? 

185. We are told very clearly why Jerusalem was 
destroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, King of Babylon. 

186. Scripture records but one meeting of the 
Apostles St. Paul and St. John, Give it, 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 401. 


168. Ezek. xiv. 14, 20. 

169. Shobi, Machir, Barzillai (2 Sam. xvii. 27). 

170. David, Nathan, Levi, Shimei (Zech. xii. 11, 
12, 13). - 

171. Dan (Amos viii. 14). That Bethel and Dan 
were idolatrous sanctuaries, see 1 Kings xii. 28, 29. 

172, Ahijah (1 Kings xii, 15) and Shemaiah (2 
Chron. xii. 5). 

173. 2 Kings iv. 23. 
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aa HILDREN in the valleys 

ry Brawl, and sport, and run; 
Wading in the brooklet, 
Basking in the sun ; 
Gambolling up the hill-side, 

Romping ‘in the bowers, 
Chasing spangled insects 

Mid the honeyed flowers. 





Happy, heedless children, 
In the twilight beam, 
Picking shining pebbles 
From the singing stream. 
Sitting on the green banks, 
Where tall shadows stand ; 
Grasping golden handfuls 
Of the treacherous sand. 


Foolish, thoughtless children, 
Sporting all the day; 

Lingering on their journey, 
Home so far away : 

Night is slowly dawning 
*Mong her starlights pale, 

O’er the homeless children 
In the lonely vale. 





Men are in the valleys, 
Sporting through the bewers ; 
Chasing golden fancies 
Through the fleeting hours ; 
Catching wingéd sunbeams 
In the noontide’s flame— 
Ardent fingers grasping 
Bursting bells of fame. 


Oh! we’re only children 
Pleased with every chime ; 
Twining fond affections 
Round the neck of Time; 
Sitting in the valleys, 
Spending life’s short day— 
Never, never thinking 
Home is far away. 


Sunset beams are sinking, 
Day is nearly done, 
And a mask is falling 
O’er the meHow sun ; 
Still we stay dispelling 
Every shade and fear, 
Hugging empty phantoms, 
As if home were here ! 
HENRY JOHNSTON- 
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BIBLE NOTES. 
THE TEN VIRGINS (Matt. xxv. 1-13). 





Ya J 
tinuation of a discourse of our Lord’s 
recorded in chapter xxiv., which had 
for its object the great necessity on 
the part of all to watch, for none can 
tell when the Lord shall come—whether it be at mid- 
night, at cockcrow, or in the morning. This necessity 
must continue through the whole course of life, and 
not be a mere awaking at the last. 

“Then shall the kingdom of heaven be likened unto ten 
virgins, which took their lamps, and went forth to meet 
the bridegroom.” In the scene here depicted, a bride- 
groom is supposed to be bringing his bride to his 
home ; he has made preparation for her honourable 
reception, by appointing ten virgins to that office, 
and instructing them to be ready when he should 
come. The hour was uncertain, but it would be at 
night. ‘fhe virgins all went with their lamps. 
Among some nations of antiquity, torches were used 
on such occasions; but among the Jews lamps fed 
with oil were more common. 

“ Five of them were wise, and five were foolish.” This 
is the distinction that appears in this company, 
which was to join the procession. Five of them had 
taken precaution against surprise; five of them had 
shown no forethought, and were running about for 
oil just when their lights were called for: and it is 
in this that the wisdom of the one class and the folly 
of the other are apparent. All show a willingness to 
honour the bridegroom by going out to meet him, 
but all do not remember the possibility of a delay in 
his coming. 

“ While the bridegroom tarried, they all slumbered and 
slept.” This, when translated literally, shows us the 
steps by which the watchers fell into a deep sleep. 
“They nodded and fell asleep.” We have here one 
of the hints that Christ gave of the probability of 
his return to the world being delayed far beyond the 
expectation of his disciples. All are represented as 
sleeping—it may be the sleep of death, or the sleep 
of negligence ;—but this external drowsiness into 
which feeble nature might fall does not cause a dis- 
tinction in the lot of Christians at the last moment ; 
but this distinction is founded upon the fact of their 
having the oil of the Holy Spirit or not. While the 
virgins were sleeping, their lamps burned low, nor 
were they aware of it till awakened by the cry of the 
advancing bridal company, and the joyful shout that 
rent the midnight air. 

“* Behold, the bridegroom cometh; go ye out to meet 
him.” Suddenly, as it were at midnight, when all 
are in a sleep of security, the second advent of 
Christ will be proclaimed by a shout of angels and 
the sound of the trump. It is a tradition of the 


HIS parable would appear to be a con- ! 
| destroying angel came to the Egyptians. 





Jews that the Messiah will come at midnight, as the 


** All those virgins arose, and trimmed their lamps,” 
Then the foolish ones discovered to their dismay that 
they had failed to bring a supply of oil wherewith to 
replenish the expiring light in their lamps. There 
was oil enough to be had near at hand, for at the last 
extremity they knew where to look for it, though 
they had neglected to get the necessary quantity till 
the bridegroom was close at hand. These foolish 
ones represent those who put off making that pre. 
paration which is essential to fit them to join in the 
marriage-feast of the Lamb, when he brings home 
his bride—the Church. The wise ones were rewarded 
by being admitted with the bridal party to the mar. 
riage; “and the door was shut,” and it was not 
opened to those who came too late, with the cry of 
earnest entreaty, “Lord, Lord,” seeking admission, 
They found the door shut against them, absolutely 
and at once, with the emphatic denial from within, 
“IT know you not.” 

Is there not a lesson to all who neglect Christ’s 
warnings, and who expect that, act how they may in 
this world, the door that opens into the everlasting 
mansions will be opened instead of closed to them; 
and that they shall hear the weleome—that though 
they come late, they are well known, and may go in? 

If the parable teaches anything, it teaches the very 
contrary to this. ‘ Watch, therefore; for ye know 
neither the day nor the hour wherein the Son of 
man cometh.” The bridegroom was not unrea- 
sonable in having the door shut against those who 
were not ready when, after the warning he had given 
them, they had to seek for oil at the time their ser- 
vices were required. In a like position does Jesus 
Christ stand to his creatures. He has given us 
notice that he will come soon to call us to account, 
and may come very suddenly. He has put into our 
way the means of grace, so that there can be no 
cause or excuse for our being taken off our guard. If 
therefore he find us unprepared when he comes, he 
will not wait till we can make ourselves ready, but 
will accept those who are waiting for him, reject 
those who are not, and shut the door of heaven 
against them. Let us learn from this parable not to 
put off to the last that which we should be doing 
every day. Let our godliness show itself in our 
lives. Let us always have oil in our lamps and in 
our vessels; let us never be unprepared. Come 
when the summons will, let it find us employed in 
our Master’s work, and watching for his coming; 
then we will not be perplexed and confounded, and in 
great alarm, seeking for help when perhaps it is too 
late. 









